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PRESENT TRENDS IN PLANNING By 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS FOR 


THE POSTWAR GROUFP' 


ALTHOUGH the current programs of the col- 
leges are necessarily directed mainly toward the 
war effort, present conditions provide an unex- 
celled opportunity for concerted, large-scale 
planning which will take account of postwar 
educational needs. The potential postwar stu- 
dents may be divided into three large groups: 
(1) the men and women who will have served in 
the Armed Forces, (2) the men and women who 
will have been employed in war industries, and 
(3) the boys and girls going from secondary 
school into college through usual procedures. 
Plans for the education of these groups are still 
in the formative stage, but certain trends may 
be noted. 

One of the most important trends is toward 
the making of definite provision, including finan- 
cial commitment by the Federal government, to 
enable returning war veterans to continue their 
education. Political and educational leaders 
seem to be in almost universal agreement that 
the Federal government has a definite responsi- 
bility to provide educational opportunities for 
military personnel after demobilization. This 

1A talk given at the Fifth Conference on Job and 
Training Opportunities under the auspices of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City, 
December 8, 1943. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
NEW YORK CITY 


point of view is expressed in the replies of col- 
leges and universities to a questionnaire from 
the American Council on Edueation, in the pre- 
liminary report of the President’s Armed Forces 
Committee on Post-War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Ex-Service Personnel, in the Presi- 
dent’s message transmitting that report to Con- 
gress in October, 1943, in the Thomas Bill 
introduced early in November, 1943, and in the 
deliberations of the American Council Commit- 
tee on the Relationships of Higher Edueation 
to the Federal Government. 

The proposals to be considered by Congress 
include two main suggestions: (1) that the gov- 
ernment make further education for a period 
up to one year financially possible for every 
man or woman who has spent six months or 
more in the Armed Forces since September, 
1940, and who has been honorably discharged, 
and (2) that a limited number of ex-service men 
and women selected for their special aptitudes 
be given further general, technical, or profes- 
sional education at the expense of the Federal 
government. 

It is apparent that, if the suggested educa- 
tional program for demobilized military person- 
nel is adopted, the total demand for education 
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beyond the secondary-school level will be by far 
the greatest in the history of higher education 
in the United States. 

When peace comes, large numbers of young 
people, especially young women, will be dis- 
charged from war industries, and many of these 
will no doubt wish to continue their formal edu- 
cation or to aequire types of voeational training 
that will enable them to find employment in 
peacetime industries. It is believed that colleges 
should include this group in their plans for 
postwar education, but majority opinion seems 
to be that the government does not have a re- 
sponsibility to make financial provision for this 
Most of these young people will have 


group. 
been employed at rates of pay considerably 
higher than those obtaining in the Armed 


Forees and they will have had greater oppor- 
tunity to lay aside savings for purposes of 
future education. 

A second trend is in the direction of the lb- 
eralization of requirements for entrance to col- 
This trend has been under way for some 
time. Early in 1942, the Committee on School 
and College Relations of the Educational Ree- 


li ge. 


ords Bureau sent a questionnaire, concerned in 
part with entrance requirements, to universities 
Re- 
The 
report, published in February, 1943, showed 
that the 
strongly interested in the personal character- 
their 
More 


than half of the institutions were favorable to 


and colleges throughout the United States. 
plies were received from 400 institutions. 


great majority of the colleges were 


isties of eandidates for entrance and in 
ability as measured by standard tests. 


the abolition of a “fixed pattern” of entrance 
requirements, and only about seven per cent 
Thirty-two per cent 
that 


units be given up, and less than 16 per cent gave 


were definitely opposed. 
agreed with a recommendation Carnegie 
an unqualified negative response. 

The war has greatly hastened the process of 
Although 


the setting aside of customary requirements for 


liberalizing entrance requirements. 


entrance is for purposes of the military emer- 
gency, it may be assumed that there will be a 
after the Cer- 


tainly it would be impracticable for higher in- 


considerable carry-over war. 


stitutions to try to maintain their traditional 


entrance requirements as far as the returning 


service personnel is concerned. Measurement 
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of aptitude and evaluation through persona] 
histories and interviews should be the main basis 
of admission and placement. The taking of the 
Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Edy 
cational Development probably should be the 
first step in deciding on the educational level 
veteran can profit from 


at which each 


further training. 


war 


A third trend is concerned with reconsidera- 
tion and revision of the objectives, curricula, 
For 


some years now, these have been in a state of 


and methods of the liberal-arts college. 


uncertainty and confusion, and the approaching 
postwar educational demands are causing lead 
ers in the liberal-arts colleges much concern. 
The colleges must find a way to meet the pressing 
desires and needs of the men and women who 
have been engaged in wartime activities, while 
at the same time they rethink and revise their 
long-term program concerned with basie human 
needs and abiding values. 

The demobilized service personnel may be 
expected to desire emphasis on practical train- 
ing, at least as far as those continuing their 
education for only one are concerned. 
Since these students will be quite mature, they 
It would 


year 


will want to proceed at a rapid pace. 
seem that their programs should be accelerated 
as much as their aptitudes will permit. 

While vocational and semi-professional train- 
ing will undoubtedly be in large demand, and 
although it will be desirable to emphasize prac- 
tical applications, it is believed that liberal-arts 
colleges should avoid becoming vocational or 
trade schools for their students. It should be 
kept in mind that American higher education 
has an obligation to serve the needs of the 
nation fully as much as those of the individual. 
One of the most important purposes of such a 
program is to educate leaders. The curricula 
should, therefore, include an adequate founda- 
tion in eultural and _ social-seience subjects. 
This is true especially for those who may be 
selected to be educated at government expense 
beyond the proposed period of one year open 
to all. 

A fourth trend is toward the improvement of 
educational and vocational guidance in the col- 
leges. There seems to be complete agreement 
that higher institutions should assume respon- 
sibility for the guidance as well as for the in- 
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struction of postwar students. Edueational 
cuidanee is greatly needed even under normal 
conditions, but it will be an absolute essential 
of a postwar educational program in which the 
natural differences among individuals will have 
been increased by their varied military experi- 
ences. Along with a program of educational 
cuidance, each institution should develop a cur- 
riculum which is sufficiently flexible to allow for 
choices to fit individual needs. 

As for vocational guidance, there will be far 
creater need for this kind of help than there was 
under prewar conditions. The students will be 
mature; they will be impatient at waste of time; 
many of them will be married and anxious to 
become placed vocationally; others will be plan- 
ning to establish homes as soon as they can find 
self-supporting work of a permanent nature. 
There will be urgent demand for guidance coun- 
selors with a broad background of experience in 
business and industry as well as academic train- 
ing. 

A trend closely related to vocational guidance 
is one directed toward increased co-operation 
between the college and the local community. 
This trend is not so pronounced as some of the 
others but it is beginning to hold a place in the 
thinking of college people. It has been sug- 
gested to the junior colleges, for example, that 
they should survey local industry in order to 
collect information concerning probable employ- 
ment demands which may be met in part through 
placement of the individuals from the postwar 
group for whom they will provide training. 

A sixth trend in thinking concerning college 
education seems to be in the direction of a large 
degree of local control over the education of the 
postwar group. The question of local versus 
Federal control is highly debatable, and serious 
disagreement over it might jeopardize the whole 
plan for postwar education. So far as opinion 
has erystallized, it seems to be on the side of 
leaving control in the hands of the local insti- 


tutions so far as is consistent with the maintain- 


Events... 
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It is felt that the financial 
grants to individuals should be handled nation- 


ing of standards. 


ally, and that the Federal government should 
maintain enough control to see that the subsi- 
dized students are given adequate training, but 
there is rather strong opposition to abandonment 
of the traditional American plan of education 
to such a degree as to allow a high concentration 
of authority in a Federal ageney. There is a 
strong belief that no new Federal agency should 
be set up to administer the program. 

Finally, there appears to be a trend toward 
taking account of the educational needs of other 
countries as well as those of our own popula- 
tion. During the war, the facilities for higher 
education in many of the countries occupied by 
the Axis forces have been greatly impaired, if 
not wholly destroyed. Men will need to be edu- 
take the lead in 
rehabilitation in those countries. 


reconstruction and 
To meet these 


needs, plans are being made by educational lead- 


cated to 


ers in the United States and representatives of 
foreign countries for immediate training in 
American higher institutions of a large number 
of students from other nations. The program 
will be administered through an extensive system 
of exchange scholarships. 

There has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion of the feasibility and desirability of hav- 
ing the democracies take over the educational 
systems of the Axis countries at the end of the 
war. In opposition to proposals of this kind, 
various leaders in American higher education 
have foreefully and logically urged that an at- 
tempt of this kind could not possibly serve the 
purpose for which it would be formulated. 
Such proposals have been likened to the un- 
fortunate “Messianic” control of education in 
the southern states which took place following 
the Civil War. 
war education must take account of this impor 
tant issue even though it bears only an indirect 
relationship to the plans for the education of 


Comprehensive plans for post- 


our own postwar group. 





GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS ON PRO- 
GRESSIVISM IN EDUCATION 

GARRY CLEVELAND Myers, a well-known psy- 

chologist who is editor-in-chief of Children’s 


Activities and who also writes a_ syndicated 


column which goes to more than 100 newspapers, 
comments in a release dated April 20 on the 


recent change in the name of the Progressive 
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Education Association. Dr. Myers gives Pro- 


rresslvism eredit for many advances In educa- 


tional practice through its emphasis upon the 
learner as an individual; its recognition of the 
place of the emotions in either hampering or 
promoting learning; its emphasis on interest and 
on the creative impulse; and its emphasis on 


social co-operation. The weakness of Progres- 


sivism, he maintains, has lain in the tendency 


of some teachers and many parents to earry 


these virtues to an extreme, and thus “to have 
invited wide, severe, and often unjust criticism 
movement.” He 


of the entire 


follows: 


specifies as 


All too few children are learning at school a pas- 
sion for precision, concentrating, and learning by 
heart... . During their activity, many children have 
not learned enough inner response and self-control 


to calm down sufficiently to do hard mental work. 


More than anybody else, I think, the extremist 
in ‘‘ progressive education’’ is responsible for the 
lack of emphasis on direct character education in 
recent years, in school and home, If what I have 
then the 


of this progressive movement, so widely accepted 


already said be true, extreme doctrines 
throughout America, especially among the intelli- 
gentsia, must have made some contribution to our 


national disgrace of mounting juvenile delinquency. 


KENTUCKY APPOINTS A YOUTH 
GUIDANCE COMMISSION TO 
COMBAT DELINQUENCY 


Joun W. Carr, president emeritus, Murray 
(Ky) State Teachers College, has sent to SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY a joint resolution of the state legis- 
lature of Kentucky, approved by the governor, 


March 18, which reads in part as follows: 


A JOINT RESOLUTION establishing a Youth Gui- 
dance Commission; providing for its organization 
and membership; defining its duties and powers; 
and providing for its report and recommendations. 

WHEREAS, this nation is now in a National Emer- 
geney, and 
WHEREAS, juvenile delinquency appears to be in- 
creasing for the state and nation, and 

WHEREAS, thoughtful and capable citizens have 
expressed their belief that the problems of youth 
should be studied and means sought for their solu- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, it is vital to the welfare of the future 
generations of our state and nation that the gui- 
dance of our youth be given special attention; Now, 
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THEREFORE, Be It Resolved by the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

1. There is established a Kentucky Youth Gui. 
dance Commission to be composed of nine members 
appointed by the governor, one from each Con- 
At least three of 
the members shall be appointed from the teaching 


gressional District of the State. 


profession, at least three from religious and wel] 
fare workers, and the other members shall be so 
selected as to obtain the services of persons eom- 
petent and interested in the education and welfare 
of youth. ... 

2. It shall be the duty of the Kentucky Youth 
Guidance Commission to make a survey of the entire 
field of youth welfare in the Commonwealth, of 
character education in the schools, of the character- 
building organizations and of the administration 
and results of present laws for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, and to make a report of its 
findings to the governor thirty days prior to the 
The 
commission shall have the power to summon wit- 


next regular session of the General Assembly. 


nesses and to compel their attendance, and _ shall 
have such incidental powers as may be necessary and 
proper in the performance of its duties. 

Dr. Carr reports that this action by the Ken- 
tucky legislature was instigated by a resolution 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency, adopted 
by the Representative Assembly of the NEA, 
June 29, 1943. 


COLLEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OF TEXAS CONSIDER POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 

Tue Association of Texas Colleges held its 
28th annual meeting in Dallas, April 5 and 6, 
and the Texas Junior College Association met in 
Dallas, April 4. 

The latter meeting was addressed by its presi- 
dent, J. Wesley Smith, dean, College of Mar- 
shall, on “‘What We See in the Situation”; by 
Robert L. Sutherland, director, Hogg Foun- 
dation, the University of Texas, on “Postwar 
Edueation in Its Broader Aspects”; by James 
R. D. Eddy, State Board for Voeational Edu- 
sation, on ‘*Terminal Courses, New and in Pros- 
pect”; by John E. Owens, vice-president, Re- 
publie National Bank, Dallas, on “Some Post- 
war Prospects in the Business World”; and by 
E. De Golyer, Office of Petroleum Administra- 
tion, on “Some Demands That Will Be Made 
upon the Colleges in the Postwar Period.” A 
forum discussion of the topic, “What the Junior 
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College May Expect from High Schools in Post- 
war Education,” was led by the following school 
superintendents: Henry Foster (Longview), 
H. W. Stilwell (Texarkana), W. H. Norwood 
(Marshall). 


“The Postwar Curriculum” was also the subject 


(Corsicana), and E. N. Dennard 
of a forum diseussion, with the following par- 
H. Hubbard, Texas 


State College for Women; Homer P. Rainey, 


ticipants: L. president, 
president, the University of Texas; and J. J. 
Delaney, president, Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville. 

The Association of Texas Colleges was ad- 
dressed at its first general session by A. Caswell 
Ellis, the University of Texas, “Edueational 
Philosophy for the Postwar Period”; by an 
Army trainee, ““What the Soldier Wants from 
Postwar Education”; by Mrs. Paul Carrington, 
chairman, Committee on Postwar Planning, Dal- 
las Chamber of Commeree, ““What the Business 
Man Wants from Postwar Education’; by D. 
Ray Lindley, Texas Christian University, “Re- 
ligion in Dr. 
Sutherland, ‘Mental Hygiene in the Postwar 


Postwar Edueation”’; and by 


College.” The second general session heard 
Lieutenant Colonel C. L. Brownell, Army Air 
Forces Training Command, on “Physical Train- 
ing in Postwar Edueation,” and Umphrey Lee, 
president, Southern Methodist University, on 
“Plans for the Education of Returning Service 
The coneluding session was ad- 


Woodson, rehabilitation 


Personnel.” 
dressed by Mortimer 
ofticer, Veterans Administration, on “Federal 
Plans for Postwar Edueation of Service Per- 
sonnel”; by Morris A. Cartwright, director, In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on “A Possible Eduea- 
tional Program for Dislocated Workers from 
War Industries’; and by President Rainey on 
“A State Program for Postwar Edueation.” 


THE MEETING OF THE OHIO COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 

THE Ohio College Association met in Colum- 
bus, April 1, in three general sessions at which 
nine of the sectional groups had programs of 
discussion. The guest speaker at the luncheon 
was John W. Nason, president, Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College. In an address, ‘The Colleges and 
the War—a Stock-Taking,” he analyzed the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and some of the prob- 
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lems connected with the administration of the 
military programs in the colleges. 

Gordon K. Chalmers, president of the asso- 
ciation, addressed the first general session on 
“Our Teaching Strength.” He discussed the 
lessons of the war-training programs with spe- 
cial reference to liberal education and the publie 
relations of the colleges and universities. He 
outlined plans of the War Service and Postwar 
Adjustment Committee for a study of the prob- 
lem of veterans’ education and the plans of the 
association to hold a series of conferences on this 
question. 

The association voted favorably on the fol 


lowing: 


1. A continuation of the work of the Committee 
on High-School and College Relations in providing 
guidance material in the field of higher education in 
Ohio for use in the high schools and in the counsel 
ing of men and women who return from military 
service. 

2. Authorization . .. by the association for a 
state-wide study of the possible and probable needs 
of higher education in the postwar period and the 
facilities in Ohio to meet these needs. The action 
includes the setting up of a postwar planning con- 
ference with a number of special commissions for 
study of such problems as admissions, vocational 
guidance, adult education, problems of control and 
finance, and permanent values from the Army and 
Navy programs. These commissions will report to 
the association at a fall meeting. 

3. Adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Intercollegiate Athletics. ... 

4. A recommendation that legislation providing 
for the sale or lease of government equipment in 
the postwar period be so written that properly ac- 
credited private colleges and universities be per- 
mitted to share equally with the tax-supported in- 
stitutions in the purchase and use of such materials. 

5. An endorsement of the requests previously 
made to congressional committees by other edueca- 
tional bodies: viz., that legislation on compulsory 
military training be postponed until after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


Officers re-elected for 194445 are: Gordon K. 


Chalmers, president, Kenyon College 
Southwick, regis- 


(Gam- 
bier), president; Arthur F. 
trar, the College of Wooster, executive secre- 
tary; Joseph A. Park, dean of men, the Ohio 
State University, treasurer; and Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, president, Oberlin College, member of the 








Executive Committee. Newly elected are: How- 
ard L. Bevis, president, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, vice-president, and Helen Dalton Bragdon, 
president, Lake Erie College (Painesville), mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


“LOOK AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD” 

IN answer to demands from educational and 
civie organizations for “intelligent and practical 
information on community planning,” the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (New York City) has made 
available a number of copies of an exhibition 
entitled “Look at Your Neighborhood.” 

The exhibition consists of 12 panels (30% x 
30”) all mounted 
photo- 


10”) and a title panel (15” x 
on heavy The 
graphs, diagrams, plans, and text emphasize the 


cardboard, drawings, 


inadequacy of present haphazard, unplanned 
building in our towns and the need for compre- 
hensive planning in the postwar world based on 
the life of 


Special emphasis is given to “the important role 


the individual in his community. 


of the private citizen in this undertaking.” 

The exhibit, which was designed by Rudolf 
Mock, an architect of Princeton (N. J.), now in 
London for the OWI, with the advice of Clar- 
ence Stein, New York architect, who is one of 
the best-known authorities on community plan- 
ning, is suitable for use by colleges and schools, 
civic organizations, and other groups interested 
In postwar planning. “Its scope is unusually 
wide as the text avoids architectural or planning 
terms unfamiliar to the average layman or stu- 
dent.” 

The exhibition may be purchased ($45 plus 
mailing charges) or rented ($8.00 for three 
weeks plus transportation charges) through the 
department of circulating exhibitions and edu- 


Modern Art, 11 
A detailed descrip- 


cational serviees, Museum of 
West 53d St., New York 19. 


tion will be sent on request. 


GRADUATE COURSES AT SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Dove.as KE. Lawson, associate professor of 
edueation, Southern Illinois Normal University 
(Carbondale), has sent the following announce- 
ment to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 
| The university] has announced the beginning of 
graduate work, the first work beyond the bachelor’s 


With pas- 


degree ever offered by this university. 
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sage of recent legislation, the university has begun 
an expansion designed to make it a liberal-arts jn 
stitution instead of a college devoted merely t 
teacher-training. Three divisions have been ere- 
ated: the College of Education, the College of Li} 
eral Arts, and the College of Vocations. 
with the summer of 1944, the university will offe; 


eae 
Beginning 


the master’s degree in education, and it is planned 
to offer graduate degrees in other areas as facilities 
of the institution are enlarged. 


EDUCATIONAL VICISSITUDES IN 
OCCUPIED EUROPE 

Nazi fear of the influence of enlightenment 
on the course that Europe may follow after the 
war is ‘evidenced by the many new restrictions 
placed on education throughout the oceupied 
countries. The following reports were released 
by the United Nations Information Office under 
date of April 13. 

Abel Bonnard, Vichy Minister of Edueation, 
has requested school administrators to see that 
persons not connected with the universities be 
kept from entering the university precincts to 
cause demonstrations. The new regulations re- 
cently posted by M. Bonnard state: 


It is prohibited to introduce or distribute leaflets 
within the faculties, particularly within the law fae- 
ulty. Students caught infringing this regulation or 
proved taking part in a demonstration will be ex- 
Access to faculties is barred to all who are 
Any transport of parcels or 


pelled. 
not regularly enrolled. 
printed matter should be carefully watched. 


A German-eontrolled newspaper in Athens 
recently stated : 

The Ministry of Education announces that be- 
cause of insurmountable difficulties connected with 
the normal work of the schools throughout the coun- 
try, local education inspectors have been authorized 
to decide whether or not schools are to be opened in 
their regions. In places where no schools were 
opened, teachers at first were permited to give pri- 
vate lessons, which, however, did not entitle pupils 
to sit for examinations, Teachers were subse- 
quently forbidden to give such private lessons. 

In Denmark, “the Aalborg municipality has 
been compelled to surender additional school 


Consequently, 
into 


buildings for other purposes. 
8,000 sehool children have been divided 
morning and afternoon shifts, while lessons are 
reduced from 60 to 40 minutes. The confisea- 
tion of educational buildings . . . in Denmark 
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by the Germans for purely military use has been 
enormous... .” 
According to a new law, Norwegian teachers 
can be requisitioned and compelled to take posts 
| other loealities. The Swedish paper, Dagens 


Nyheter (April 1), reports: 


These enforced moves cover a six-month period 
and may be prolonged. This action is due to the 
fact that teachers do not seek vacant posts, owing 
to the political action against a former teacher. 
Cireles believe the new law will have political con 
sequences as those in displeasure will be the first to 


be forced to accept these positions. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

RutH CLEVELAND, dean, House in the Pines 
Junior College (Norton, Mass.), has been named 
director of the college to sueceed Gertrude Cor- 
nish Milliken, who founded the school in 1911 
and who will remain as president of the Board 
of Trustees. M. Elizabeth Johndroe succeeds 
Miss Cleveland. 

Henry Rerrr, professor of history, St. Law- 
rence University (Canton, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department to sueceed Al- 
bert B. Corey, whose appointment as state his- 
torian, New York State Education Department, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 1. 


ETHEL ROCKWELL, director of the bureau of 
dramatice activities, Louisiana State University, 
will direct the 11th annual institute of drama 
and speech during the summer session at the 
university, June 9—July 1. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Edwards 
professor of history, Princeton University, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence, begin- 
ning July 1, to accept the Harold Vyvyan 
Harnsworth professorship of American history 
in Oxford University, England. Professor Wer- 
tenbaker was appointed to the chair for 1939- 
40, but was prevented from going to the univer- 
sity by the outbreak of the war. 


Eupon L. JoHnson, director of the Graduate 
School, U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
returned to his post after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence as academic director of the premeteorolog- 
ical programs for the Army Air Forces. The 
academic aspects of these programs were ad- 
ministered through the University Meteorolog- 
ical Committee, composed of civilian university 
representatives, with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Haroup NELSON, former head of the depart- 
ment of business edueation, Fairbury (Nebr.) 
Junior College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economies, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

CLARA MAE Brown, reference librarian, Con- 
necticut College (New London), has been ap- 
pointed librarian, Lake Erie College (Paines- 
ville, Ohio), to sueceed Frances Kemp, who has 
accepted the librarianship at Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Harotp H. DunuHAM, professor of history, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Is- 
land, N. Y.), left for Washington (D. C.), 
March 1, to serve with the transportation divi- 
sion of the Army. His work is mainly in the 


field of research and investigation. 


JAMES T. BARNES, formerly in charge of the 
division of crippled children, North Carolina 
State Board of Health, has been appointed to 
the staff of the state’s Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, a bureau for the “physical res- 
toration of civilian disabled,” recently estab- 
lished in accordance with the Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act passed by Congress, July 6, 
1943. 


CLEONE MILLER, home demonstration agent 
for Jasper County (Iowa), has succeeded Le- 
nora K. Moyle as superintendent of schools, 
Iowa County. Mrs. Moyle’s appointment to 
the staff of the rehabilitation service of the 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association was reported in 
ScHOoOL AND Society, March 25. 


SUPERINTENDENTS of schools have been elected 
in North Carolina as follows: R. S. Proctor, 
former superintendent in Davie County, to suec- 
ceed J. W. Wilson in the superintendency, 
Wayne County, when Mr. Wilson succeeds John 
C. Lockhart in Mecklenburg County; Charles C. 








IRL) 


succeeds Mr. Proctor; J. G. MeCracken, 


principal, Elizabeth City High School, to sue- 


Kerwin 


ceed Paul A. Reid as acting superintendent ot 
the city’s schools. Mr. Reid has been appointed 
cou ptrolle r for the State Board of Edueation. 

Mary Warp Rippereau, supervisor of ele- 


mentary edueation, Hastings (Nebr.), has been 
elected superintendent ot sehools, Clay County 
(Nebr.), to Wieland, resigned. 


succeed Edwin 


Grorce P. Rea, former president of the New 


York Curb Exchange, who was appointed to the 


presidency of Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia) in 1942, has resigned, according 
to a statement released to the press, April Li, 
by A. J. Drexel Paul, president of the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Rea will terminate his services to 
the institute at the close of the academic year in 


August. 
Die 8h, 


Fayette County (Iowa), has resigned to accept 


Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
a post with the Veterans Administration in Des 
Moines 


Recent Deaths 

RoLLAND J. D. Watters, former dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, died, 
March 31, according to word received by SCHOOL 
Dr. Walters, who was 


University of Denver, 
AND Society, April 1S. 
sixty-five years old at the time of his death, had 
served as a teacher in the elementary schools 
(1898-1904), Woods County (Ohio); prineipal 
(1904-06), Berne (Ind.) High School; super- 
intendent of schools (1906-11), Warren (IIl.), 
and (1911-14), Momence (IIL) ; superintendent 
of the training school (1914-15), Central Mis- 
State Teachers College (Warrensburg) ; 
(1915-24), Rocky 
Ford (Colo.) ; and professor of education (sinee 
1924), principal of the training school (1924— 
30), and dean, College of Liberal Arts (1930 
until illness forced his retirement several years 


sourl 


superintendent of schools 


ago), University of Denver. 

Artuur St. JoHN, supervisor, Drake’s Busi- 
ness College (Perth Amboy, N. J.), died, April 
12, at the age of fifty-two years. 

Harry Netson Eaton, former professor of 
geology, Elmira (N. Y.) College, died, April 12, 
Dr. Eaton had 
served as assistant in geology (1905-06), Har- 
vard University, and (1906-07), Radcliffe Col- 


at the age of sixty-four years. 
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lege; instructor in geology (1907-10), Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and (1910-12), Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh; assistant professor and asso- 
ciate professor (1912-18), the Pennsylvania 
State College; associate professor (1919-28). 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University; and professor 
(1929-33), Elmira College. In 1934, he was 
named associate geologist for the 
Valley Authority. 


Tennessee 


Joun LAwyer Ross, supervisor of the physies 
laboratory, New York University, suecumbed to 
a heart attack on his forty-seventh birthday, 
April 13. Dr. Rose had served as assistant in 
physics (1921-23), the Ohio State University; 
assistant professor of physies (1923-26), Ala- 
(Auburn) ; 
tant professor (1926-28), Furman University 


bama Polytechnie Institute assis- 
(Greenville, S. C.); and instructor in physies 
and head of the laboratory (since 1928), New 
York University. 

SarAH LAMPREY, who had served for many 
years in the department of art, State Teachers 
College (Fitchburg, Mass.), died, April 13, at 
the age of fifty-nine years. 

Wituram Livincston Hazen, founder (1886), 
Barnard School for Boys, and cofounder (1896), 
Barnard School for Girls (New York City), 
died, April 13. Dr. Hazen had held the head- 
mastership of the boys’ school until illness 
forced his retirement a few weeks ago. 


WALTER HULLIHEN, president, University of 
Delaware, died, April 14, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Hullihen, who had been a 
teacher of Latin and Greek (1902-04), Univer- 
sity School for Boys (Baltimore), professor of 
classics (1904-09), University of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), and professor of Greek (1909-12), 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.), had 
served the university since the latter year as 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences (1912-20), 
and in the presidency since 1920. 


Hervey C. Hicks, assistant professor of 
mathematics, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh), died, April 14, at the age of forty- 
two years. Dr. Hicks had served the institute 
since 1930. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH CULLEN AYER, former 
of ecclesiastical history, Divinity 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 


professor 
School of 











1944 


APRIL 22, 
Philadelphia), died, April 15. Dr. Ayer, who 
was seventy-eight years old at the time of his 
death, had 
(1901-05), Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
In the latter year, he went to 


served as lecturer on canon law 
bridge, Mass. 
Philadelphia as professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, a post that he held until his retirement, 
1936. From 1927-36, he also held a post as 
lecturer on the history of religion at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, well-known librar- 
ian, author, and director of the New York His- 
torical Society, died, April 15, at the age of fifty- 
Mr. Wall had served the society 
as assistant (1898-1921), 


(1921-37). and director, since 1937. 


two yea rs. 
librarian 
In 1942, 


following his return from a series of visits to 


librarian 


the principal historical societies of the country, 
he was appointed lecturer in history at Colum- 
Mr. Wall was well known for 
his writings on historical subjects, among which 
are “Sketch of Samuel Loudon” (1727-1813), 
“Books on Architecture Printed in 
(1775-1830), and “The Story of the Convention 


Army” (1777-83). 


bia University. 


America” 


Coming Events 

THE Society for the Advancement of Eduea- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the office of 
the society, Room 114 T.C., 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City, April 29, at 12 noon. 
This will be in the nature of a business meeting, 
and members in the metropolitan area are urged 
to attend. 

THE keynote of National Musie Week, May 
7-14, will be the use of musie in fostering unity 
for the war and for the peace.. Persons who 
wish suggestions of further information regard- 
ing the type of celebration planned for this year 
may write to the National and Inter-American 
Musie Week Committee, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

THE Exeeutive Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education announces a Work- 
ing Conference on Postwar Adult Education 
Problems to be held in New York City, May 
17-18. 
lieu of the 19th annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, will be open to members of the council, 


The conference, which is being held in 


invited guests, and members of the association 
within reasonable traveling distance of the city. 
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Education in the Magazines 

ATTENTION is called to an article by David O. 
Woodbury in Collier’s, April 8, which discusses, 
under the title, “Your Life Tomorrow,” the fu- 
ture of adult education among diverse develop- 
Mr. Woodbury states that “total edu- 


. devoted 


ments. 
cation is an accomplished fact today 
entirely to training for war activities,” but he 
raises the question as to whether the “great ad 
vances already made in teaching methods will be 
turned to immediate account in bettering all ages 


and economie groups.” 


Survey Graphic for April contains an article 
by Everett B. Sackett, associate professor of 
education, registrar, and director of admissions, 
University of New Hampshire. Under the title, 
“The Tide of War on the Campus,” Dr. Sackett 
discusses the effects on the educational pattern 
of Selective Service, the adjustment of colleges 
to the ASTP, the psychological reaction of ¢iv- 
ilian students to the stimulus of the ASTP, the 
withdrawal of the ASTP, the return of veterans, 


and the implications for postwar planning. 


Other Items 


STanForD UNIversitTy will collaborate with 
the National Broadcasting Company in offer- 
ing a second annual Summer Radio Institute, 
July 10—September 2, according to an announce- 
ment by Hubert C. Heffner, executive head of 
the department of speech and drama at the 
university, and John W. Elwood, general man- 
ager of KPO, the NBC station in San Fran- 
cisco. Intensive courses in announcing, produe- 
tion, control-room operation, news editing, dra- 
matie writing, and business and public-service 
aspects of radio are offered, with or without 
university credit, to students whose educational 
equipment is high-school graduation or its equiv- 


alent. 


THE University of Colorado has announced 
the establishment of a new Master of Business 
Edueation degree to be administered by the fac- 
ulty of the School of Business. The program 


effective in the summer session, 
The dean of the School of 


Business or the dean of the summer session will 


will become 


opening June 29. 


furnish details regarding requirements and the 
courses to be offered. 


Rosert M. Hutcuins, president, the Univer- 
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em 


sity of Chicago, announced, April 5, that “at 
the request of anonymous donors he had estab- 
lished the Fund, Ine.” This is a 


non-profit corporation organized under the laws 


Edueational 


of Illinois to disburse gifts to promote the im- 
provement of education. “The charter does not 
require that gifts shall be made te the univer- 
sity. The corporation may support edu- 
cational activities approved by Mr. Hutchins in 
any institution, and its philanthropies may ex- 
tend to publie schools and agencies of adult edu- 
cation as well as to colleges and universities. 
The initial sum paid into the treasury is $150,- 
000 to be‘expended in not more than three years. 
Mr. Hutchins is president and director of the 
corporation, and two other directors will be ap- 
pointed in the near future. 

THe following note has been sent to SCHOOL 


AND Society by the State University of Iowa: 


Shorter Paper 
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“Deans of two... colleges, who once were cit). 
zens of the same Iowa town, have become presi 
dents of their respective national associations.” 
Ewen M. MacEwen has been elected president, 
Association of American Medical Colleges; A}- 
vin W. Bryan, head of the American Association 
of Dental Schools. “It is believed to be the first 
time that men from the same university have 
headed the medical and dental school groups.” 


MoTHER MARGARET Mary Cuark, O.S.U., 
president, Brescia College (New Orleans), has 
announced that the name of the institution has 
been changed back to Ursuline College, as it 
was prior to 1941. The action was taken “fol- 
lowing requests by many patrons of the college 
who felt that the name of ‘Ursuline’ should be 
preserved since it has been so intimately con 
nected with the history of New Orleans.” 





ARISTOTLE AND ALEXANDER—THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY AND THE WAR 
“Ar the root of Alexander’s victories one will 

When General de Gaulle 


made this statement! he used the phrase to sym- 


always find Aristotle.” 


bolize the power of mind and thought which is 
behind all leadership, even the highly special- 
ized skill of military taecties, and to support his 
argument for the necessity of a general eduea- 
tion for officers rather than a purely profes- 
sional training. But the figure of speech sug- 
gests as well the important part which books, 
and all the 
called upon to play in this war to a degree un- 


research, forces of learning are 
known in history. 

This is due in part to the fact that it is essen- 
tially a technological war and machines depend 
upon laboratories first and only secondarily 
upon factories; but it is also true because it is 
a war of ideas and it must never be forgotten 
that machines alone, while they may defeat the 
enemy, cannot create or maintain the peace. 
This can only be done by creative ideas, held by 
thoughtful men and women, ideas which are 
based upon informed opinion and _ intelligent 
weighing of the facts. Thus the libraries of the 
' Charles de Gaulle, ‘‘The Army of the Future, ’’ 
Lippincott, 1941, p. 171. 


country have three tasks, all the outcome of 
their primary purpose which is the conservation 
and diffusion of knowledge: they must furnish 
the records which are the basis of technical re- 
search, supplying the facts needed by the mili 
tary leaders; they must provide the reading 
public with the materials for an informed public 
opinion; they must preserve for future genera- 
tions of students the literature upon which the 
traditions of humane education rest. 

A brief survey of the war activities of college 
and university libraries, recently carried on 
under the direction of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries and the American Li- 
brary Association,’ showed this threefold aspect 

The reference services 
libraries and those of 


of the library’s function. 
of the large university 
many technical colleges are almost wholly de- 
voted to research for the armed forces, for other 
departments of the government, and for war 
industries. For this task the essential tools have 
proved to be extensive map collections, complete 
files of government yearbooks and foreign docu- 
mentary reports, and scientific periodicals in all 
languages. College libraries are spending an in- 
creasing portion of their funds on books of eur- 

2 Evelyn S. Little, College and Research Libraries, 
4: 179-211, June, 1943. 
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rent publie interest and making readily acces- 
sible by every means in their power the flood of 
contemporary pamphlet and documentary mate- 
rial whieh too often in the past has lodged safely 
in neat filing cabinets rather than in the minds 
ot students. Added to this consciousness of the 
need for aiding students in understanding the 
issues of war and peace, librarians are striving 
to maintain the balance of the essential collee- 
tion, and, if the college is one in a rural area not 
adequately served by public libraries, to spread 


its stimulus beyond the campus walls in offering 
war-information service and all possible aid to 
the community agencies working to clarify the 
issues Involved. 

In the majority of academic institutions 
covered in the present survey the demands upon 
the library because of these extra services and 
the depletion of staff due to war conditions have 
compensated for the loss in student enrollment 
which would otherwise have emptied the reading 
rooms. In those colleges and universities in 
which service units of the armed forces are en- 
rolled for training there is wide variation in the 
extent to which the libraries are used by these 
men. From Dartmouth College and the Univer- 
sity of California libraries, and from many an- 
other between these two, come reports that a 
thousand or more uniformed men on the campus 
cause no crowding in the library. Even where 
reading-room space is allotted to them for study- 
hall purposes and marching columns come and 
go at intervals, their eyes are fixed on military 
texts and, as far as the library books are con- 
cerned, it is as if their bodies were present but 
their minds elsewhere. 

Yet from other institutions similar in char- 
acter and equipment come quite opposite re- 
ports. The University of Colorado finds that its 
naval units make steady use of the various fa- 
cilities promptly offered them by the library. 
For the students of the Japanese Language 
School a quiet room for study in the library is 
kept open till midnight. Another room where 
they ean play Japanese language records is 
open to them throughout the twenty-four hours. 
The library’s recorded-musie concerts, afternoon 
and evening, have proved a popular means of 
recreation to men whose eyes are tired from 
study. Special collections of light fiction and 
detective stories in the quarters of the Naval 
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Radio Training School have been much appre- 
ciated by the boys. In all the reading rooms 
material of current interest published in a form 
not always readily located in the catalog is 
prominently displayed and finds many readers. 
Of this type are the “Beveridge Report,” the 
“Tolan Report,” bulletins on Army and Navy 
terminology, bulletins on gas, chemical warfare, 
ete. Each of the divisional reading rooms has 
maintained displays of books on such topies as 
the “Humanities in War Time,” “The Social 
Sciences and the War,” “Science in a Global 
War,” “General Edueation and the War,” ete. 
In short, here is a library thoroughly aware of 
the war and of its own relations to the questions 
involved. Result—the men use it. 

At Georgia Institute of Technology, where an 
Army unit of 500 men was stationed, the li- 
brarian reports that an average of 100 of them 
used the library daily for study and general 
reading. At the University of Illinois, a elass 
in aireraft radio training, being required to use 
the engineering library, requested special in- 
struction from the librarian in the use of bib- 
liographical tools. At the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, basic courses in English composition are 
requiring use of current periodical material in 
the library. 

In general, the training units of the Navy are 
more often reported as using the library than 
those of the Army. Wherever courses are given 
to meteorological, radio, and aircraft groups 
there is a demand for technical books and often 
for general reading as well. The naval pro- 
gram seems to allow more time for reading, 
is less rigid in its textbook requirements, and 
lays more stress on general education than does 
the Army, which tends rather to emphasize the 
strictly military technique. 

In the contracts which are agreed upon be- 
tween the institution and the military authori- 
ties there is likewise wide variation in the pro- 
vision for library use. In some, merely the 
building space is rented for study, in others 
allowance is made for use of reference per- 
sonnel, and for wear and tear on books, plant, 
ete., this allowance ranging from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar per man per month. 

The responsibility for recognizing the impor- 
tance of the library in any plan of academic 
training and including its service as part of the 
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facilities provided by the college for the use of 
the government program rests squarely upon the 
administrative head of the Alex- 
ander with his attention fixed upon the battle 
plan would not be mindful at the moment of 
his debt to Aristotle, and the Army colonel who 


inspects a campus for its suitability can scarcely 


Institution. 


be expected to realize the usefulness of the h- 
brary if the president of the college, quite lor- 
vetting his speech at the laying of the corner 
tone, does not list it in his contract plan as 
one of the important services of the college. To 
the credit of the military authorities it is re- 
ported that wherever the library is included in 
the original contract there has been no objection 
to this charge, and needless to say, when it is 
not so ineluded the men in training have been 
equally welcomed as individuals in all college 
libraries though the amount and kind of service 
offered differs with the character and resources 
of the library itself. 

Too often a straitened budget for staff per- 
sonnel and for books of general interest pre- 
vents a librarian’s carrying out generous plans 
of service. The contract fee provided for the 
extra student use would make this possible, and, 
where military authorities have not seen the ne- 
cessity, it should be the role of the college to 
point out the value to morale and general edu- 
cation in the provision of recreational reading 
matter as well as materials for technical train- 
ing and books which would stimulate interest 
and diseussion in the cause we serve and the 
future for which men fight and plan. 

Another field for increased library usefulness, 
for which provision may be made by the far 
sighted administrator, is the ESMWT courses 
in many institutions whose libraries are not 
always strong in the technical subjects required 
It is possible to obtain Fed- 
eral aid for book 


through the director of this work at the institu- 


for this work. 


additions to the collection 
tion if the library is providing assistance to the 
The library of the Bradley Poly- 
technie Institute in Illinois is an example of a 


teaching staff. 


small college library offering special classroom 
service to those groups of mature students who 
seek to increase their usefulness in the war effort 
by part-time college work supplementary to 

Bradley has had unusual suecess 
effort 


their jobs. 


with this and reports enthusiastie co- 
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operation from teachers and students and good 
use of the Federal funds provided for addi- 
tional books. 

To the almost forgotten college student as 
suech—the man who is not in uniform—many 
institutions seem to have given little thought. 
His numbers have dwindled and with the im 
perative need for training it is inevitable that 
the dormitory, the laboratory, the gymnasium, 
and the classroom should be largely devoted to 
But there are the women’s ¢ol- 
leges, and there are some men still in the co- 


military uses. 


educational colleges, the few whose academic 
education for various reasons must still go on. 
For this group, as for the men in training, 
the college library has more than ever before 
a responsibility to provide the books which 
will clarify today’s problems, books which are 
readable, stimulating, thought-provoking. They 
must be provided in sufficient numbers to be 
without 
Only thus ean publie opin- 
ion be aroused and informed. To this end the 
Dartmouth has bought multiple 


readily accessible to many readers 


months of waiting. 


librarian of 
copies up to ten of new books which he con- 
sidered “imperatives,” Iowa State College with 
a larger student body has seattered campus- 
wide at strategie points fifty copies of impor- 
Mt. Holyoke College and 
Wellesley likewise report special gift funds used 


tant germinal books. 


for the purpose of stimulating reading in the 
problems of today and tomorrow. The future 
of the world will not be settled by victory on 
the field of battle but only by the action of those 
who build upon victory, and the builders are 
likely to be this generation now in college. The 
responsibility of the college library in aiding 
them to informed opinion based on wise reading 
and clear thinking is inescapable. There is no 
other library with which they have the associa- 
tion; and without the individual self-education 
of reading their classroom teaching will fall far 
short of its end. 

The responsibility of the college president be- 
hind the librarian is twofold. He must encour- 
age and provide for this service to the living 
generation of students, whether in uniform or 
not; he must also see to it that the continuity 
of the book collection is preserved, that the li- 
brary’s resources in books and personnel are not 
crippled by budget cutting to the extent that it 











loses material of permanent value which will be 
difficult to obtain later. 

The libraries will survive this war as they 
have endured many others, but any one of them 
may be permanently searred in ways which care- 

30oks of truth and 


value must be saved regardless of present mili- 


ful planning can prevent. 


Reborts... 
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tary or vocational necessities. The records for 
future research must be collected and preserved 
While Alexander fights, Aristotle must 


remember the past, must ponder the present 


now. 


and plan for the future. 
EVELYN STEEL LITTLE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN LIBRARY IN LONDON 





APPROACHES IN LEARNING 


DurRING the school year, 1940-41, in a course 
of commercial arithmetic, a comparison was 
made of two methods of instruction. The pu- 
pils consisted of tenth-grade girls. During the 
first term a directed-study procedure, described 
to the pupils as the reading method, was em- 
ployed. Materials consisted of problems and 

context 
The text- 


book was an up-to-date business arithmetic. It 


exercises, together with the written 


found in the textbook of the course. 


was the student’s responsibility to utilize the 
helps and explanations given by the authors. 
Help was not given when it was apparent that 
a pupil was asking aid when with a little effort 
on her part the question could be satisfactorily 
answered. Pupils quickly learn to be lazy when 
What 


The quality of the work was 


help is easily obtained. is easier than 
asking for help? 
not superior; however, it was to a very large 
degree the fruit of their own effort. The pupils 
related that, in previous years, as soon as they 
experienced any difficulty they sought aid from 
the teacher. The correct response could there- 
fore be achieved with little or no effort on their 
part. After a few weeks of indoctrination the 
pupils at least tentatively accepted this new ap- 
proach. They were informed that they were co- 
operating in an experiment to ascertain how 
much responsibility in directing their own learn- 
ing they could assume. 

Usually less than ten minutes of the class 
period was used in making certain that the pu- 
pils comprehended what was expected of them, 
in the way of an assignment. 
part of the class period the pupils worked in- 
dividually on the task at hand. If a pupil asked 
a question, and the answer to that question was 
to be found in the text which should have been 


The remaining 


studied to date, she was referred to the section 
of the text that would give the information 
sought. It was often brought out that the pupil 
had not read the section in question, or, if she 
had, only in a superficial manner. Many pupils 
feigned surprise when informed that, if they did 
not comprehend a section the first time it was 
read, it was quite possible that it should be re- 
read and analyzed a sufficient number of times 


did 
Some pupils followed the suggestion and dis- 


until it convey the desired information. 
covered that they could use the printed page 
Others, 


of course, being so invalidized by protracted, 


to get the specific answers they sought. 


ever-present help, simply did not have the mental 
stamina to find the essential information from 
their text by themselves. These had to be helped 
persistently; however, like all other crutches, 
this persistent help made them more and more 
dependent, so that, as the term continued, fail- 
ure in the course was almost inevitable. Fortu- 
nately, such pupils as these represented, in this 
instance, a distinet minority. For this minority 
the purpose of the course, psychological wean- 
ing, was not achieved. It was expected that, by 
the end of the course the pupils should be able 
to understand and master on their own initiative 
and with the aid of printed instructions, busi- 
ness problems encountered at this level of diffi- 
culty, since this course is terminal for these 
pupils in the commercial curriculum. It is not 
surprising to find graduates who are as depen- 
dent upon others in quantitative situations as 
the blind are upon their Seeing-Eye dogs for 
spatial orientation. If it is necessary to tell 
or read orally the contents of a textbook to 
pupils either the content of the 


text is beyond their level or they are merely 


, 


“tenth-grade’ 


“tenth-year” pupils. 
During the second school term the minority 
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who had required continuous help were given 
The teacher was the giver of aid, 
and The 


be-given-unto-you” philosophy held sway. 


their inning. 
“ask-and-it-shall- 


stu- 


the knower of all. 


dents described it as the explaining method, 


form, the telling 


reduced it to its simplest 


method. Pupils professing preference for the 
explaining method, under this regime, followed 
like the tail of a kite that is being flown. The 
pace showed a decided slackening. The pupils 
who had been progressing well under their own 
steam during the first term soon began to “listen 
in” to the class explanation and_ blackboard 
presentation. In about one month’s time the 
majority of this group, with the exception of 
a few stout-hearted, self-sufficient individuals, 
slowed down so that they were in step with the 
regular classwork. In fact, shortly thereafter 
they as well as the habituated followers waited 
until they were told and shown just how to do 
the work. They would reproduce the material 
on their own papers and work additional prob- 
lems in which the only essential difference was 
in the numerical quantities. Should the prob- 
lem be stated in a somewhat different manner 
than the one preceding it, such as the use of 
synonyms or slightly different sentence-struc- 
ture, these differences would have to be cleared 
up first before the students would attempt to 
If, perchance, the pupil 


solution 


solve the problem. 
had followed the 
but in so doing made one or several ecomputa- 


correct method of 
tion errors, invariably she would ask to be told 
why it did not come out right. Only when defi- 
nitely instructed to check their computations 
would they do so. The thing to keep in mind 
with this approach is that effort on the part 
of the pupil sometimes reduces itself to a neg- 
ligible Also 
sence is the presence of self-imposed respon- 
that too often 
an instructor’s chief preoccupation is that of 


quantity. discernible in its ab- 


sibility. One writer indicates 
pinning on mental diapers for his charges. 
To ascertain the pupils’ responses to the 
preceding approaches they were invited to sub- 
mit written accounts embodying their views. 
Most of There 


prior understanding that these accounts would 


the pupils complied. was a 


In no manner raise or lower their term grades 


in the course, but that the findings would at 
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some future time be incorporated in a written 
article, and the feasible suggestions would }e 
utilized with the next year’s pupils. The ae- 
count of the following student rather aptly 
most 


summarizes the significant reasons for 


most pupils’ choice of the reading method. 
In my opinion, the reading method was the most 


It made a person think and reason out their 
own problems, making them more independent. | 


useful, 


think that if a person learns in this manner it will 
not be forgotten as quickly as if the teacher told 
you how to do it all. I think the reason why most 
pupils like the explaining method is because they 
are told what to do, and they don’t have to look in 
their books for the solution. The explaining method 
is liked mostly by pupils who go to school because 
they have to, not by the ones who want to learn. 


A more personalized analysis runs like this: 


The reading method used at the beginning of the 
year did more for me than the latter [explaining | 
method because the work seemed easier. I knew 
what I was doing and why I was doing it. 

The latter method is also good but I don’t like it 
as well as the first beeause I just work and get the 
answers and even when they are right they don’t 
seem to be. Half of the time I don’t know what I 
am doing because the explanations get me all twisted 
in viewpoint. 

We shall now eonfine ourselves to statements 
presented in defense of the reading method by 
citing representative excerpts from pupils’ ac- 
counts. It will be noted that there is a good 
deal of overlapping, but there are some sug- 
gestive cleavages. 

I got better marks, but maybe it was because I 
studied harder. 

We thought the problems out by ourselves and in 
that way I believe we understood them better, 
whereas if they are put on the board we just copy 
them and do not think them out for ourselves. 

During the first semester I was forced, more or 
less, to think for myself. 

The classes were more or less informal and chatty. 
They made you like arithmetic class and therefore 
try harder. 

The method of working from the book gives the 
pupils more use of the textbook, and makes them 
think more. 

It did teach you how to read. 

I learned a lot, and received marks that were 
fairly good, so that shows that I got the most satis- 
faction out of the first [reading] method. 
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In turn, we will present the desirable fea- 
tures of the explaining method, as reported by 
e pupils in their accounts. 


This method of work you ean easily understand. 
We do our work in elass and in that way we can 
have more work from the teacher. In that way we 
don’t have very much homework because we all can 

nderstand and work the problems together. 

Your explaining was very clear, which made the 
work easier. Your examples on the blackboard 
helped a great deal. 

It wasn’t as difficult to follow what was going on. 

You can understand it better when it is written 
on the blackboard because from the book you some- 
times can’t get what it means. 

When the teacher explains the problems in the 
beginning of the period then everyone knows how to 
do them. 

With the explaining method of teaching we have 
some days that we don’t receive homework, and 
that is better because pupils should not get home- 
work every day. 

In this method you don’t have to waste all the 
period figuring out how to work problems, then do 
them for homework. You ean get busy and do the 
work in class and then you don’t have any home- 
work. 

In this method you have explained the problems 
more fully, and I’ve come to the point where I don’t 
think unless I have to. 


One might desire pupils who would all be 
able and willing to exert sufficient effort to 
achieve a desirable optimal learning rate. 
However, in publie education this is as yet 
an ideal. It is true that the preferred upper 
five per cent who become leaders in their adult 
life do so, largely, because they consistently 
exert themselves mentally. Even though the 
practice is widespread, adherence to the telling 
or explaining method is not without its short- 
comings. It is, at least superficially, comfort- 
able for the pupils as it entails little self-im- 
It presages a low level 


At best, 


posed responsibility. 
ot learning efficiency and interest. 
the result is mediocrity. 

The most probable solution lies in a middle 
ground. The criteria determining the amount 
of aid to be given are dependent upon the par- 
ticular pupil’s potential ceiling. The particu- 
lar amount should in a sense be minimal; that 
is, only sufficient to direct, and not enough to 
This tends to de- 
It also facilitates 


become dependent upon. 
velop the pupil’s stamina. 
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psychological weaning which must become, at 
some time in the pupil’s life, a desirable out- 
come of the educative process. 
ALBERT L. 
ALLENTOWN (PA.) HIGH SCHOOL 
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